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to lower the boats. Finally, on Sunday, April 29, 1770, he
reached a wide bay which the Endeavour could enter and
where the ship dropped anchor about half a mile from
shore.

Botany Bay is still very much as it was on the day of its
discovery. According to a legend with which every one of
Macaulay's " typical schoolboys " is familiar, the name was
chosen on account of the profusion of wildflowers which were
to be found along its shores. Perhaps the flowers have since
then died, for when I set foot on this historic spot it looked
about as exciting as the harbour of New London or Bridge-
port, Conn. The bay itself has, of course, not changed. It
still is essentially a bay; there is a narrow opening which leads
to the sea, and the rest is a large pond, surrounded by low
hills, meagre vegetation, a road, cars, petrol-stations, and a
number of those nondescript little houses which are to be
found all over Australia and New Zealand and remind one
of the architectural horrors of the French-Canadian part of
Montreal. The commonplace character of the place is further
enhanced by a few factory chimneys and the remnants of
hoardings, giving the dates of last year's race meetings in
Sydney.

The Australian Government, however, has done its duty by
this landmark, and has now turned part of Botany Bay into
a reservation where no hot-dog stands and automatic machines
are allowed. But it is all pretty dreary. That is to say, it is
dreary to those of us to whom the name of Botany Bay will
always be associated with the cruelty and brutality of the
earliest days of Australia. That is, when the mother country
was in the habit of dumping its criminals and its trades-union
leaders upon the shores of this bay and submitting them to a
life of such rigours and horrors that many of them preferred
to join the aborigines rather than stay in the prisons of their
own people.
Of all this Cook was most fortunately ignorant on that